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land, all statutes made in England against provisors ; 
and a* these are printed, we shall give some specimens 
«f tfaem. 25tli Ed. III., statute 5, eh. 22, was passed in 
tlie year 1350 — that is, 200 years before this Befor- 
mation. By this law, any one purchasing a "provi- 
tkm" to have abbeys or priories in England, " ^all . he 
out of the Mng's protection. And that a man may do 
with them as of enemies of our sovereign lord the 
ling and his realm. And he that ofTcndeth against 
tnch provisors (that is, injin-es the persow that get 
themselves so appointed) in body or in goods, or in 
other possessions, shall be excused against all people, 
and shall never be impeached nor grieved for the same, 
at any man's snit." Under this law it was held, that 
any one who killed one of these " provisors" was not 
gnilty of mnrder in the eye of the law, and could -not 
oe pimished for it. This was a law of dreadful and 
nnjnst severity against the provisors. Yet it continued 
in force until after the Reformation : for the 5th Eliz, 
ch. 1, was the first act that made it ualawful to kill 
" provisors," 

Statute 6, in the same year, upon "the grievous 
complaints of all the commons of the. realm," against 
the Pope appointing bishops, &c., by provision, enacts, 
that all persons concerned in snch appointments shall 
be put in prison, and not delivewd until they paid 
whatever line the king imposed on them, and also made 
"fill! renunciation, and find sufficient surety that they 
shall not attempt such things in time to come." 

12 Bichd. II., ch. 16, was passed in the year 1388, and 
by it any person going out of the kingdom, to get any 
" provision" from the Pope, is put out of the king's 
protection. 

By the 13th Bichd. 11., statute 2, ch. 3, any person 
bringing into the realm any sentence of excommunica- 
tion from the Pope against any one, for executing the 
statutes against provisors, Mas to forfeit all his goods, 
and incur " the pain of life and member." 

The act 16th Bichd. II., ch. 5, recites that the Pope 
had excommunicated several bishops in England for 
obeying these laws ; upon which the Commons passed 
this resolution :— " That the said things so attempted be 
clearly against the king's crown and his regally, used 
and approved of the times of all his progeBitors;" where- 
upon they, and all the liege commons of the same 
realm, will stand with our said lord the king, and his 
said crown and his regalty in the cases aforesaid, and in 
all other cases attempted against him to live and to 
die." And it was enacted again, that any person con- 
curring in so offending against the law, "should be put 
out of the king's protection, and forfeit all their 
goods. 

There are some other laws of the same kind, but 
ihese are enough for our puq>ose. 

These are the English acts which the Roman Catholic 
parliament of Ireland, peers, bishops, clergy, and commons 
{for the clergy sat in parliament then), 100 years before 
tiie Reformation, adopted and established as the law of 
Ireland, in the first act which we have given above. ■ And 
the very first words of that act are these — " At the re- 
quest of the commons." It was the Roman Catholic 
representatives of the Roman Catholic ])eople of Ire- 
land, that asked to have these laws solemnly established 
is Ireland! 

In the year 1467, two more statutes were passed 
by the Irish parliament (7 Edward IV., ch. 2 and 3), 
enacting that any man who /)rac«re(/ dignities or bene- 
fices by Bulls from the Pope, to hold in commendam, 
should be put out of the king's protection ; and that 
any pardon or licence granted to such persons by the 
king, should be void, imless it were by act of parliament. 
The second of these acts is also " at the request of the 
commons." 

Another act, passed in llOj, near 50 years liefine 
the first commencement of the Reformation (10 
Henry VII., ch. 5), complains of the " many debates 
and strifes" that bad arisen from the Pope's interfering, 
and say.«, that " many of the king's true subjects, pre- 
lates and beneficcrs, wrongfully and by strength, be ]mt 
out of their livelihood, and snch persons provisors be 
put in their places." So we see it is no new thing to 
have two sets of bisjiops in Irelan<l : it was not the Re- 
formation that brought it about; for here we see that, 
60 years before the Reformation ever was heard of, there 
was a set of Irish bishops appointed in Ireland according 
to the laws of the Chnrch and of the kingdom, and th« 
Bishop of Rome was making another set of bishops at 
Kome, and sending them over to Ireland, to turn out 
the Irish bishops wrongfully, and by force, out of 
their bishoprics. And to meet this, it was again en- 
acted in that statute, that all acts formsrly made 
against provisors, either in England or in Ireland, 
should be " duly and straightly executed," the effect of 
which we have seen, was, that all i>ersons so offend- 
ing should be put out of the king's protection, so that 
they might be dealt with bv every man as open enemies 
in war. 

We see here the spirit and the laws of our Roman 
Catholic forefathers. Roman Catholics as tfcey were, 
it was none of their religion that they must submit to 
every usurpation and tyranny of the Bishop of Borne. 
They knew how important it was to the spirit of Irish 
»fATiONAi,iTY, that Irish Roman Catholic bishops should 



be appointed in Ireland. They knew that if the Pope's 
usurpations were once allowed to succeed, there would 
be an end of all liberty and law ; and they resolved to 
resist those usurpations, and to stand together in de- 
fence of the liberty and independence of their Church 
and countiy. It is for the Irish Boman Catholics now, to 
consider how far they have degenerated, and how far 
they will yet degenerate more, from the spirit of their 
Roman Catholic fathers. Will they now suffer the 
Pope to nominate whoever he pleases to succeed the 
respected Dr. Murray ; or will they insist on a successor 
being elected by Irishmen, and in Ireland ? 

We have only space to give a few brief illustrations 
from Ware. 

The first trace we find of the Pope's interference was 
in the See of Armagh, in the year 1202 or 1203. There 
was an election by the chapter, in which both candi- 
dates, Le Petit and TichhuU, claimed to be rightly elected. 
The Pope often took advantage of «nch cases, and in this 
he interfered and appointed Eugene M'Gillivider. On 
this the king sent letters to all the bishops of the pro- 
vince, commanding them not to acknowledge Eugene as 
Archbishop of Armagh. Great contests followed, which 
lasted for several years. Two bishops, successively sup- 
ported by the king, both died during the contest. In 
what way it was finally adjusted is not recorded, but 
Eugene got possession of the archbishopric about three 
or four years afterwards, with the king's consent. It is 
probable that he renounced his title under the Pope's 
Bull, and then was allowed by the king to hold it. 'This 
became a common practice afterwards, when the Pope 
pretended to make an appointment. If the king was 
powerful at the time, he succeeded in keeping in the per- 
son elected by the chapter and confirmed by the king. 
But if the king was not sufficiently powerful thus to vin- 
dicate the law, he sometimes contented himself with al- 
lowing the person nominated by the Pope to renounce 
his Bull, and hold the bishopric under the king. Many 
such docmnenw are still in existence, or on record in 
history. We find this done in the case of Walter Jorse, 
A.B., of Armagh, A. D. 1306, and again in the case of 
Stephen Segrave, A. D., 1322, whose act of renunciation 
is in the Rymers Fcdera, Tom. iv., page 7, in which he 
openly, willingly, and expressively relinquishes all clauses 
in th» Pope's Bull prejudicial to the rights and preroga- 
tives of the crown. 

Similar cases, in this and other Sees, are too numerous 
t8 mention. On the other hand, we find cases where the 
person appointed by the Pope was never able to get 
possession at all. 'Thus, in 1527, Donat O'Fidabra was 
appointed to Armagh, with the royal assent, and at the 
same time one Nicholas, Canon of Armagh, was ap- 
pointed by the Pope's Bull, and was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Tusculum in Italy ; yet Ponat was alway 
counted the rightful Archbishop, and no more was heard 
of Nicholas. And when the See was vacant in 1247, 
the king having ndtice that the Pope was about to in- 
terfere, hastened the canonical election, and no more 
was heard of the Pope's appointment. 

Yet the Pope's interference, as the Irish acts of par- 
liament above quoted testify, became constantly more 
frequent; and the kings, from inability to enforce the 
law, or to avoid the trouble of doing so, contented them- 
selves with receiving a renunciation of the Papal ap- 
pointment, and allowed the same person to hold the 
office from themselves. By this means they thought 
that they preserved their right entire ; yet this really 
favoured the Pope's claim, at least he gradually turned it 
to his own advantage ; and this apjjears to have been the 
rciison that the Irish parliament took away from the 
king the power of granting pardons to those who ac- 
cepted appomtments from the Pope ; for when the king 
accepted their renunciation and confirmed them in their 
See, it was legally necessary that he should pardon 
their breach of the law. 

But, all along, the law was as strong against the 
Po|)e's appointments as it could be. 

We conclude this account of the law, in Roman Ca- 
tholic times, by referring to the act passed in the reign 
of Queen M ary. King Edward the Sixth had promoted 
the Reformation ; but when he died. Queen Mary, who 
was ft zealous Roman Catholic, restored the supremacy 
of the Pope as it had existed before. But in the act 
which was piissed for that purptwe, the Irish parliament 
inserted a clause to this effect, that they did not intend 
to alter any of the rights or prerogatives of the crown 
in past reigns ; and that the Pope should exercise only 
such authority as he could lawfiilli/ have exercised 
l)efore the Reformation. — 3 & 4 I'liil. and Mary, ch. 8, 
sec. 13. So that the acts against provisors remained in 
full force, and the Pope had no power to appoint a 
bishop in Ireland during the reign even of Queen 
Mary. 

And now, on what pretence did the Bishop of Rome 
then strive to violate the laws of this land in Roman 
Catholic times? It was not that the laws of the land 
wore contrary to the laws of the Catholic Church ; for 
the law of the Catholic Chnrch had always been, and 
then was, that the bishop should be appointed at home, 
and consecrated by the bishop of the province. 

The Pope's < laim was founded on this alone, that he 
chose to say, in opposition to all law, both of the land 
and of the Church, " We have reserved those appointments 



te ourselves /" Our Boman Catholic forefethers knew the 
merits and the objects of this claim, and, therefore, 
they opposed it resolutely, as we have shown. It is for 
theur sons to justify or to condemn their conduct, by 
followiug or forsaking their example. 

In our next number we shall show how the Pope has 
acted in this matter, and how Irish Boman Catholics 
have acted in it, too, from the Reformation to this time^ 
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BEADING THE SCRIPTURES. 

We inserted in the last number of this journal 
letter from a Boman Catholic correspondent, Mr- 
Aylmer, on the subject of reading the Scriptures. 
We had not time then to make more than one or two- 
passing remarks on his communication ; but we pro-- 
mised to return to the subject on a future occasion, and 
we avail ourselves of the earliest opportunity of doing 
so. 

Mr. Aylmer's letter is important, chiefly on account 
of the strange misrepresentations which it contains of the 
views which we have advocated on the reading and in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures. We are quite sure that 
these misrepresentatious are not wilful; but purely the 
result of unacquaintance with, and iSisapprehension of 
our views. But when an educated man, like Mr. 
Aylmer, has fallen into these mistakes, we cannot but 
apprehend that they prevail widely among the members 
ot the Church to which he belongs. 'VVe, therefore, 
gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity which his 
letter affords us of correcting these erronious notions,, 
by stating, plainly and clearly, what our views are. 

We would commence our remarks, however, by quo- 
ting a sentiment expressed by Mr. Aylmer, in the 
pamphlet referred to in his letter, because it is one 
which does him honour, and of which we highly approve. 
He says — " It (the Bible) shall ever be ' a lamp to my 
feet and a light to my path.' — Psalm cxviii. 105. No. 
change of country or of climate shall rid me of it ; wher- 
ever I may wander, in whatever region I may seek rest 
for the sole of my wearied foot — on the banks of the 
Rhine, the Tiber, or the Amo, it shall be my insepa- 
rable companion." 

We trust, and entertain no doubt, but the writer will 
adhere to this pious resolution ; but we would caution 
our friends from thence deducing a hasty ijiference, that 
even such men as Mr. Aylmer are , altogether free agents 
in the matter, and beg to remind him that be is not a 
freeman. As a Boman Catholic, he dare not claim the 
Bible as his birthright ; the privilege of reading it has 
been conceded to him by his spiritual superiors ; but the 
same power that granted the privilege may, when it 
pleases, revoke it. In the Church of Borne, the priest- 
hood have, by what we must consider a daring usurpation, 
set up a claim to the exclusive possession of the treasure 
of heavenly wisdom, and they may lock it up, and refiiso 
access to it, whenever and to whomsoever they think fit. 
What say the Boman Catholic bishops and vicars apos- 
tolic of Great Britain, as quoted at page 8 of Mr. 
Aylmer's pamphlet ? " There never was a general law 
of the Catholic Church prohibiting the reading of the 
authorized translations of the Scriptures; but consider- 
ing that many, by their ignorance and evil dispositions, 
have perverted the meaning of the sacred text to their 
own destruction, the Catholic Church has thought it 
prudent to make a regulation, that the faithful should 
be guided in this matter by the advice of their 
respective pastors." This means simply that a Roman 
Catholic may read the Bible if his priest allows him ; 
otherwise not. And on what ground do they claim this 
power ? The ground put forth by the vicars apostolic 
of Great Britain is, " that many by their ignorance and 
evil dispositions have perverted the meaning of the sacred 
text to their own destruction." Now, there is an important 
principle involved in this, which requites to be examined. 
The principle is, that a particular class of persons may 
assume the power of withholding a good gift of God from 
their fellow-creatures, and justify themselves in exer- 
cising it, on the ground that the gift is liable to be 
abused, and that men do, in fact, often abuse it to their 
own destruction. We object to this, as unsound and 
dangerous. God himself, in his providential dealings 
with men, does not act on this principle. Reason is very 
often almsed and perverted by men, to their own and 
otber persons' grevious injury ; and yet reason is God's 
gift to us, and one for which we ought to be most thank- 
ful, notwithstanding the awful responsibility which its 
possession entails upon us. The Christian religion has 
been charged i>y infidels with having been the cause of 
dreadful evils and atrocities ; and they have made this an 
argument to prove that it could not havs come from 
God ; but Christians readily refute this by showing that 
the evils complained of arise from the perversion of the 
true religion by ambitious and ungodly men, and that 
they are not justly chargeable on the religion itself. 
And so, too, with regard to those things %vhich are in our 
OttTi power and which we may therefore do or forbear doing. 
The only true and safe principle to go on is, that we 
should do what is right and our duty, leaving othen 
to bear the burden of the responsibility of their own 
conduct or misconduct, and trusting the consequences 
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to God. Thns a physician is botmd to do his utmost to 
core a fflck person, although, from his knowledge of the 
man's character, he may have great reason to apprehend 
that he will make use of his restored health oidy to do 
mischief to himself and others. And thus, to a states- 
man, if he has it in his power to educate and civilize a 
nation of savages, must not shrink from doing so, on 
the ground that they may fall into certain vices, com- 
monly found in civilized communities, but from which 
savages are generally exempt. St. Paul felt his own 
course of duty to be plain, and that was, to preach the 
gospel to all classes whether they abased it or not. He 
says, in Roms. i. 14, 15 — "To the. Greeks and to the 
barbarians, to the wise and to tho nnwise, I am a debtor ; 
80 (as much as is in me) I am ready to preach the gos- 
ple to you also that are at Rome." And so we think is 
even,- Christian minister a debtor to put the Word of 
God into the hantls of every one capable of reading it. 
His duty does not, however, end there ; he is bound 
not only to take pains to understand that Word himself, 
but he is bound, also, to aid all who apply to him, or who 
will listen to him, to understand it. The private judg- 
ment advocated by Protestants, is supposed by most 
Roman Catliolics, and among others, apparently, by Mr. 
Aylmer, to be the same as unaided, uninstr acted judg- 
ment. We repudiate this notion, as well as the other 
absurdities whicli Mr. Aylmer attributes to us, of " mak- 
ing a child the arbiter of the most important truths ;" 
or of pretending that there are no difficulties in tho 
Scriptures. We go along with Roman Catholics to this ex- 
tent, that God has given us a Church as well as a reli,(rion ; 
that he has instituted an oi-Jer of men in tliat Cliurcli, one 
of whose chief ilucies it is to give themselves \x\> to, the 
study of God's Word, and to be diligent in teaching and 
preaching it ; and that we have the results of this gra- 
cious provision which Ood has made for the better un- 
derstanding and more effectual operation of his Word, 
not merely iu the sermons which we hear every Lord's 
day, but in the Catechisms, the Creeds, the Articles, 
the Liturgies, and the Scripture commentaries which 
exist for our guidance and edification. Every indivi- 
dual is bound to seek for the instruction ueciissary to 
enable him to understand the Scriptures, from every 
source within his reach ; and every individual is also 
bound to do wliat he c-m to help others to uuilerstand 
what they read — not by inv.ading the office of the minis- 
try, by becoming an official expounder and preacher, 
but by imparting, in a private manner, any information 
he may possess to those who ask him, or to those who 
are so connected with him as to render such a course a 
duty. But in all this we still recognise the right of 
man's reason and judgment to examine and comprehend, 
and be convinced and believe. Protestants appeal to 
reason; Roman Catholics t!> authority. .An appeal to 
reason assumes the right use of reason ; an a[ti)cal to 
authority does not assume any use of reason at all. To 
be consistent, the advocates of this appeal to authoi'ity 
should be prepared to say, we believe such an<l such 
things to be contained in Scripture, not because our 
priests have, by their arguments and instruction, enabled 
us to see that they are so contained iu it, but because 
they say they are. Now, St. Paul Siiys, " where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty ;" but the doctrine 
laid down above, is pure and absolute slavery. If the 
only thing required of us by God were to conform our 
outward actions to a law, then the ]>riests might be re- 
garded as the judges .appointed by God to expoimd the 
law, and their expositions be binding. But God requires 
the truth of his Gospel to be believed and felt, and to 
influence onr thoughts and motives, our mil aud atTec- 
tions ; and such a sanctifying operation of the truth is 
inconceivable, if the office of the priesthood be, not to 
guide our judgment and enlighten our reason by the 
ordinary means employed when .any other book is to be 
explained, or branch of human knowledge is concerned, 
but authoritatively to lay domi the law, and to coerce 
our assent to their decisions. We venture to say, that 
we believe the priests of the Church of Rome Iiave no 
roy.al road to that knowledge of God's Word which could 
qualifv them, and them only, to be sound expositors of 



ing, that for four centuries, at leajt, after the time of our 
Lord, the doctrine of Purgatory, as now held by the 
Roman Catholic Church, was unknown. The remarks 
in our last number hare dravm forth a letter from a cor- 
respondent, inviting our attention to some Scripture 
evidence for the existence of Purgatory. This appeal 
from the Fathers to Scripture is one which we cannot 
refuse to listen to. We very willingly confess, that if it 
can be proved that our Blessed Saviotir, or any of 
the Apostles, revealed, in the Holy Scriptures, the 
existence of such a place, we are bound to believe in it, 
even though St. Patrick, St. Leo, St. Chrysostom, or 
any other saint knew nothing about it, and however 
strange such ignorance would be. And we earnestly 
hope that many of our readers will follow our corres- 
pondent's example, and will " Search the Scriptures" 
for themselves, and examine what are the doctrines 
which it teaches. The following a the letter referred 
to:— 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 

Sir — Yom- proofs against the non-existence of Pur- 
gatory will not hold good with Roman Catholics. They 
firmly believe that such a state exists, and their true 
opinion is confirmed by the following passages : — 

"The work of every man shall be manifest, for the 
day of our Lord will declare it, because it shall be re- 
vealed in fire ; and the work of every one, of what 
kind it is, the fire shall try ; if a man's work abides 
[as theirs doth who suffer no Purgatori], he shall re- 
ceive a reward ; if any man's work burn [as theirs doth 
who go to Purgatory], be suffers detriment, but himself 
shall be saved, vet so as br fire." — 1st Cor. iii. 13, 14, 
15. ■ ' 

" Be thou at agreement with thy adversary betimes, 
whilst thou art in the way with him [that is, in this life], 
lest perhaps the adversary deliver thee to the judge, and 
the judge deliver thee to the officer, aiul thou be cast 
into pri.son [Purgatory]. Amen, I s.ay unto thee, thou 
shalt not go Out from thence till thou repayest the last 
farthing."— St. Matt. v. 25, 26. 

"I remain, yoiu's, &c., "Amicus." 

Now, if the words within parentheses in our correspon ■ 
dent's quotations were part of the sacred text, tlion in- 
deed it would be certain that the two passages he has cited 
have a reference to Purgatory. But tliese words within 
parentheses are no part of Scripture, but are merely 
the private interpretation given by " Amicus ;" and we 
hope to show that this interpretation is not consistent 
with tho words of tho text — that it cannot possibly be 
received by any one who determines to interpret Scrip- 
tm-e only in accordance witli the unanimous consent of 
the Fathers — and, lastly, that his interjiretation is not 
accepted by Roman Catholic divines of acknowlcilged 
authority. 

To commence with the passage from Coriiuhians. 
The text asserts that the fire siiall try the work of eccrii 
one, of what kind it is; aud it implies tliat sunie of the 
works thus tested shall abide, and stuue shall burn. 
" Amicus" asserts that tho works which abide are 
the works of those who do not s\ill'er Purgatory ; 
it is plain, therefore, from his own admission, that 
the fire which tries these works is not i)urgatorial 
fire. Further, the fire spoken of in the text is to 
try tlie work of every one ; l>ut Purgatory is not a place 
of trial, but a place of punishment. The fire spoken of 
in tho text is to iry the work of every one ; but the lire 
of Purgatory is spoken of as having notlnug to do with 
the works of men, but as exercising its power upon 
men's souls. We conclude, then, that tlie fire spoken of 
in tho text, which tries, tries the work, and tries the 
\vork of even/ one, is not the same as purgatorial fire, 
w!:;ch punishes, punishes the souk, and only punishes 
flu- souls of some men. 

Thus we have shomi that the interpretation of " Ami- 
cus" is inconsistent with the words of the text, and it is 
equally easy to show that it is not sujiportcd by the con- 
sent of the Fathers. We need only direct our corres- 
poiulent to the references given by the celebrated Car- 
dinal Bcllarnnne, in the chapter in which he discusses 



it ; and that priests of either Church will be safe gindcs ! this very text. — Ue Purgatorio, book i., chap. v. He will 
in this matter only in so far as they are spiritual-minded, there see that several eminent Greek Fathers, including 
learned, sensible, Bible-reading men of God. And .as to j Chrysostom and Theophylact, supposed that the lire 
the claims of tiie Roman Church to a power of giving j spoken of was hell fire : that others understood the text 
the true sense of the Scriptures with infallible certainty, ■ to refer to the fire of that conflagration in which the 



all we shall say is, that if she has this power, it is a pity 
she has never exerciseil it. If she might, .according to 
her own showing, have drawn up an infallible com- 
mentary upon the Bible, and if the absence of such an 
unerring .'ommentary has led so many millions into 
error, we ask every Catholic layman of intelligence and 
right feeling, is it not a shame and a reproach to her 
that she has never done it? 

As to the text from John v., we have some further 
observ.itions to make ; but the length to which our pre- 
sent reitiarks have already rim, obliges us to postpone 
them to another occasion. 



PURGATORY. 

In this and in the last two numbers we have laid be- 
fore our readers the sentiments of some of the most emi- 
nent saints and fathers of the Primitive Church on the 
•tate of departed souls, and have given reasons for think- 



world shall be burnt up ; but that St. Augustine and 
Gregory the Great interpret the text as referring to tlie 
fiery trial of tribulation whicli takes place in this life. 
Bellarmine's own opinion is singular. He considers, for 
nearly tho same reasons as we have given, that " the 
fire whicli is to try every man's work" cannot refer to 
Purgatory, liut must be uiulerstood mebiphorically ; but 
he endeavours to maintain tliat tlie latter clause, " so as 
by fire," is to be uiulerstood of purgatorial fire. T'.ius 
he gives to the word fire two differeiit meanings in the 
two clauses of this short passage ; in the first pbice, 
where " the fire'' is simply mentioned, he understands 
it metajihorically ; ami where the expression is, " so at 
by fire," he understands it literally. If any refutation 
of this interpretation is needed, it is sufficient to say, 
that however much the Fathers may differ among them- 
selves as to what is meant by the word fire, they agree 
as to the necessity of being each consistent with him- 



self, and give the same meaning to the word in all the 
clauses of the passage. 

To one who has no theory to support, the words, "so 
as by fire'' present no difficulty. They form a pro- 
verbial expression for escape from danger, not ^wont 
great hazard and difficulty, like one that, when his 
house is set on fire at midnight, wakes and leaps out of 
the bed and runs naked out of doors. — See St. Chry- 
sostom, vol. ii., p. 639. Such proverbial expressions 
for escape from calamity may be found in other passage* 
of Scripture. — See Amos iv. 11, Jude 23. 

Thirdly. We shall show that the controversial use of 
this passage in Corinthians is now given up by the 
leading Roman Catholic writers. It is to be observed, 
that Scripture texts are used by Romish divines for two 
very different purposes. If a member of their own com- 
munion asks them to produce some texts in favour of 
Purgatory, then it is sufficient to pick out from a con- 
cordance some passage where the word "fire," or the 
word "prison," occurs, and to say that in this passage 
Purgatory is probably alluded to : but in arguing with 
an opponent, something more is required than a mere 
possibitity that Purgatory may be referred to ; it is ne- 
cessary to show that siicii is the natural and proper sense 
of the passage. Thus our readers will see that it is one 
thing, " suadere pfobabiliter," another, " Uemonstrare 
contra hasreticos." Now, it is in tliis latter controver- 
sial use that we say the passage has been given up by 
Romish authorities. We shall not quote Erasmus ; for 
though he was a Romanist, and though his arguments 
on this passage are very convincing, yet as he was sns- 
pected of a leaning towards the reformed views, his 
authority has less weight. But we refer " Amicus" to 
the discussion given by the approved theologian, Natalia 
Alexander, of all the texts which relate to the doctrine 
of Purgatory (see Diss, xlv., in Hist. +ti seculi), who 
after citing at length the opinions of Chryscjetom, of 
Theodoret, of Augustine, and of Gregory the Great, eon- 
eludes that this passage cannot be used to demonstrate 
the existence of Purgatory. And accordingly the more 
rec«nt Roman Catholic controversial writers do not lay 
any stress on this passage. We give as an instance, 
among their foreign divines, Pcrrone, lectorer at the Je- 
suit College at Rome (see his Pra)lectiones Theologicse, 
vol. iii.) ; and among English writers. Cardinal Wiseman 
(Lectures on Catholic Doctrine, vol. ii., p. 04), who says 
"that he adverts to this passage, not for the purpose of 
discu.ssing whether it applies to Purgatory or not," and 
goes on to say — " It is not essential to our belief that 
this text should refer to Purgatory," which he surely 
would not have said if it was relied on as one of the 
strongest Scripture proofs. 

On the paaeage hi St. Matthew we need say less, 
because of it the best Roman Catludie writers are 
agreed that it has no reference to Purgatory what- 
soever.. See tiic Dissertation" of Natalis Alexander 
idreaily referred to, and also the conimetitary on th» 
passage of the .Jesuit, Maldonatus, who, certainly, 
cannot be accused of any leaning tow;irds Protestant 
views. We translate the observations on the passage of 
Natalis Alexander — an a])proved Roman Catholic theo- 
logian. " Some would understaiHi Uy ' prison' purga- 
tory, by ' fartliing' ' venial sins,' wliich must be expiated 
by those who have died in a state of grace and charity 
before they can escajie from I'urgatory. This inteqire- 
tation Bcllarmine dctends by some tc.'^liin<mies from the 
Fathers, of which scarcely one is clear and express. 
But this place docs not demonstrate Puigatory, and 
its true meaning is very ditfereut from that which Bel- 
larniine gives to it. ' Onr adversary' is either the 
Divine law, wliich accuses us before Goil (as St. Augus- 
tine iuterprets), or else the man who has anything 
against us, whom we have offended and called fool [see 
the context], who pleads against us before God (as St. 
Ililaiy, St. Ambrose, and St. Jerome interpret) ; ' the 
way,' is the time of this life ; ' the judge' is Christ ; 
the officer is the devil, whose agency God eni)iloys in tor- 
turing tlie damned *' /irj.wn' is li,ll; ' the last farthing is 
the smallest fault, for a fixrtbing was the smallest piece 
of money : so that to pay the last farthing is a prover- 
IiiiJ expression for being punished with the utmost ri- 
gour of the law. But as to what is said, that we shall 
not get out until we have paid the last farthing, it 
is not meant that we shall get out afterwards ; because, 
since the damned are liable to iiiliuite punishment for 
every mortal sin, this is a debt which they can never 
pay. The word ' until,' therefore, must be taken in tho 
same sense as in the first chapter of St. Matthew's gospel — 
' He knew her not until she luul brinight forth her first- 
born son,' whence it is not to be inferred that Joseph did 
know ilary after she icid lirought forth. Ami again, 
Psalm cix.— ' Sit thou on my right hand, until I make 
thine enemies thy fiiotstool.' And again, 1st Corinthians, 
15 — * He must reign until he have put all enemies under 
his feet.' As, therefore, it is understood that Christ will 
always reign, since his enemies will be always under Ms 
feet, so in the passage — 'Thou shalt not depart thence 
until'thou bast paid the uttermost farthing' — we must un- 
derstand, that the persons spoken of shall never depart 
from the prison, because they will be always paying tbp 
last farthiiiL', since the punishments of sin are eternal. 
This is the interpretation of St. Augustine — Book i., on 
the Sermon on the Mount, cap. 11." 



